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III.— THE CLASSICAL ELEMENT IN BROWNING'S 
POETRY. 1 

As a whole, our English poetry has been more deeply influenced 
by antiquity, in closer sympathy with the loftiest spirits of both 
Greece and Rome, than has perhaps any other modern national 
school. Several of our great poets — Milton, Gray, Swinburne — 
have been themselves really learned Grecians. Browning's great 
contemporary, Tennyson, called his first Arthurian idyll 'weak 
Homeric echoes,' and Tennyson has really more reminiscences 
of Homer than of Shakespeare, shows more clearly the effect of 
Virgil, or Theocritus, than even of Milton. Browning himself 
was the son of one classical scholar — and the husband of another. 
He was lulled to sleep as a child in his father's library with the 
Greek verses of Anacreon (or rather the Anacreontics, we 
suspect). If we interpret the poem 'Development' (pp. 1002-3) 
literally, he began Greek by his eighth year, and read Homer 
through as soon as he had 'ripened somewhat,' which would 
hardly point beyond his twelfth summer. Certainly Browning 
as a student must have been fully acquainted with the best Greek 
and Roman poets in their own speech. Balaustion, however, his 
first important essay in translation, appeared in the poet's sixtieth 
year. If we examine the whole body of his work up to that time, 
we shall find surprisingly little of direct allusion, even, to classical 
themes and persons. 

The explanation for this is not altogether evident or simple. It 
is not, indeed, likely that the boy fell under the influence of any 
teacher in England, seventy years ago, who could adequately 
reveal to him the full beauty and meaning, the manifold illumi- 
nation of life and art, to be discovered in Sophocles, or Pindar, 
or Lucretius. Yet his affection for Homer, for Ovid and some 
others is unmistakable. 

1 This paper was prepared to be read at a meeting of the Boston Browning 
Society, on Dec. 31st, 1895. It is first published here by the kind permission 
of that society. When not otherwise indicated, the references are to the 
'Cambridge' edition (Houghton, 1895). This volume, containing the com- 
plete poems of Mr. Browning, with notes, biography, and the essay on Shelley, 
is a remarkable piece of book-making. 
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But the very perfection, the rounded completeness of an 
Odyssey, or an Antigone, set their creators farther away from the 
eager, struggling, throbbing heart of the young Browning. 

" What's come to perfection perishes," 

he cries. 

" They are perfect — how else ? they shall never change : 
We are faulty — why not ? we have time in store." 

It is unnecessary to multiply citations from the poem 'Old 
Pictures in Florence' (pp. 176-8), where this thought is copiously 
illustrated. 

Then again, though the Greek drama could not (or would not) 
portray violent action in realistic fashion (as Horace puts it, " Let 
not Medea slay her children before the people," but behind the 
scenes), yet nearly all the ancient poets depict men and women 
acting, or at least talking. Even when a Homeric hero is utterly 
alone, he doesn't ponder in silence a complex thought, but "Thus 
he speaks — to his own stout heart" (e. g. Od. V 355). One 
monologue in Paracelsus, moreover (pp. 19-22), perhaps excels 
in length all the soliloquies of Iliad and Odyssey combined. 
True, there is a famous monologue in the Medea itself (vss. 764- 
810), but it is in reality a thrilling dialogue between the loving 
mother and the woman scorned : and we listen, eager to know 
which will conquer and determine her action. Moreover, the 
women of the chorus are present, and are at one point directly 
appealed to (797, <£»'X<u). 

In one sense Browning is objective enough, too. He did not 
merely, as the young Longfellow bade, "look into" his own 
"heart and write." Porphyria's lover (p. 286) is not young 
Browning, nor even one impulse of his given free rein, but a 
madman, of whom the poet was making an exhaustive study — 
one of the thousand hearts into whose uttermost depths he gazed, 
and found that which he recorded. Yet it is man thinking and 
feeling, the inner life and growth, that always drew his eye. 
"My stress," he says, "lay on the incidents in the development 
of a soul : little else is worth study. I, at least, always thought 
so" (p. 74). This, from the dedication of Sordello in '63, nearly 
a quarter-century after its first appearance, is really the key to 
almost all his work. 

But that simple phrase about the "development of a soul" 
could probably not have been made intelligible at all to any of 
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the earlier Greek poets, at least. They hardly felt, even, at least 
in regard to a living man, the dualism implied in our "body and 
soul." What faith in immortality they had grew out of their 
delight in this physical life, and was but a pale reflection of it in 
the Unknown (vide e. g. Od. XI 488-91), quite the reverse of the 
eager confidence in higher reaches of soul-life, voiced so glori- 
ously in Prospice (p. 395). It may be doubted if any Greek 
before Socrates could have understood such words about Death 

as — 

'' A battle's to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all"— (Ibid.). 

No early Hellenic poet would have said even — 

" Grow old along with me ! 
The best is yet to be. 
The last of life, for which the first was made" (p. 383). 

It is necessary to emphasize some of these diversities. It is 
almost too hackneyed to call Browning a Gothic man, but it is 
irresistibly true. The typical Greek loved life for its own sweet 
sake, fully enjoyed it, wished it no other, only unending. Brown- 
ing, as another great Englishman has frankly confessed, could not 
have endured Heaven itself under such conditions. Struggle, 
ascent, growth, were sweet to him. To be still learning was 
better than to know. 

The very architecture of the Greeks, the level architrave, the 
steadfast columns, the completeness, simplicity and restfulness of 
the outlines, the due subordination of every detail to the general 
effect — all this wearies and cramps the true Gothic mind. (They 
were no Vandals who more than once muttered to me under Attic 
skies that the Acropolis was the eye-sore of Athens !) 

Probably most of us sympathize somewhat with this half- 
rebellion against Classicism. "Nature is Gothic, too," said a 
fearless woman the other day. Something of the turmoil and 
complexity of life, as much as possible of its discontent and 
aspiration, we crave to see echoed in our art. The struggling 
spire — even Giotto's unfinished tower — uplift the soul, with the 
eye, higher than the eagle of the Hellenic pediment ever soared. 

The clearest evidence that Browning resisted, so to speak, the 
alien influence of Greek art is afforded by the fragment called 
'Artemis Prologizes' (p. 337). Upon the proof he wrote: "The 
above is nearly all retained of a tragedy I composed much against 
my endeavour, while in bed with a fever two years ago. It went 
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farther into the story of Hippolytus and Aricia ; but when I got 
well, putting only thus much down at once, I soon forgot the 
remainder." The 120 or so verses are a single speech of Artemis 
in the Euripidean manner. The best of it is a fine account of 
Hippolytos' disaster, transcribed rather freely from the messen- 
ger's speech in the Greek play. Now, this undertaking was not 
to be in essence a mere translation at all, but would have worked 
out a feature of the myth not alluded to by Euripides — probably 
not known to him — viz. the resuscitation of the dead prince 
Hippolytos by the goddess Artemis, and his mad love for one of 
her attendant nymphs. This resuscitation, it will be noticed, is 
akin to the chief motif in Alkestis. And yet, with returning 
health, his own independent tastes asserted themselves, and this 
project was abandoned altogether. All this occurred about 1841. 

In their flowing rhythm and easy construction these verses are 
much more Euripidean than some of the later attempts. But as 
his full vigor revived, Browning at twenty-nine could no longer 
remain submissive, even in forms, to the restraints of classicism. 
He loved the fragment — as Goethe did his but-begun Achilleid, 
for he included it in his volume of selections which best illustrated 
his own development. But neither Goethe nor Browning found 
time in a long life to complete what he had begun. 

The unquestioned culmination of Mr. Browning's career is 
'The Ring and the Book.' Unless our multiplication is greatly 
at fault, that contains nearly 24,000 lines, or just about as much 
as the entire body of nineteen Greek tragedies by Euripides still 
extant. Its action might possibly have sufficed for one, after the 
manner of the Medea. That world-famous masterpiece contains 
1400 lines ; or about one-third so much as ' Fifine at the Fair ' 
(pp. 701-36), less verses by far than are devoted to one of Mr. 
Browning's Americans: 'Mr. Sludge the Medium' (pp. 397-412). 
In choice of subjects, in the point of view from which he studied 
them, and in the mass and measure of treatment, Browning was 
pre-eminently un-Greek, unclassical. 

It appears likely, then, that when Browning's own creative 
activity began in earnest, his Greek studies, almost immediately, 
seemed but far-away, beautiful pictures from his student-past: 
rarely coming near the fields in which he worked. 

In Pauline the speaker says : 

" Old delights 
Had flocked like birds again " (p. 7) ; 
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and the first of these fleeting memories is of 

" That King 
Treading the purple calmly to his death" (ibid.) ; 

that is, the splendid tragic figure of the home-returning Aga- 
memnon. It is worth noting that to this, the earliest of his 
classical allusions, Browning returned nearly a half-century later 
for his last great essay in translation. The far more vivid and 
tender allusion to Andromeda, on a later page of Pauline (p. 8), 
was inspired by no classical poet — not even Ovid (who was appa- 
rently closer to Browning's heart than almost any Greek) — but 
by an actual picture, an engraving after Caravaggio. 1 Pauline 
contains also one of Mr. Browning's rare allusions to Sophocles 
(p. 10): 

" Or I will read great lays to thee — how she, 
The fair pale sister, went to her chill grave 
With power to love and to be loved and live." 

Cf. Soph. Ant. 819-23. There is perhaps one "weak Homeric 
echo" in Pauline, if the lotus-eaters are glimpsed at in the lines — 

" And one isle harbored a sea-beaten ship, 
And the crew wandered in its bowers and plucked 
Its fruits and gave up all their hopes of home." 

But how slight is this compared with the poem of Tennyson, 
which fairly wrests the subject out of the hands of Homer poeia 
sovrano ! 

In Paracelsus, even such allusions are rarer still, despite the 
scholastic atmosphere. The remotest of myths is used once, to 
point a moral Hesiod hardly saw : 

" We get so near — so very, very near ! 
'Tis an old tale : Jove strikes the Titans down, 
Not when they set about their mountain piling, 
But when another rock would crown the work" (p. 41). 

Then after a similar glance at the tale of Phaethon (p. 42) — 
probably once more betraying Ovid as the source of the remem- 
brance — the muttering dreamer dismisses the thought in the 
words, " all old tales ! " (ibid.). 

The name of Apollo occurs with curious persistency on the pages 
of Sordello, but it seems to be but part of the hero's own half- 

1 G. W. Cooke, Browning Guide-book, p. 288 ; cf. Ovid, Met. IV 672-5 . 
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morbid passion for supremacy in his art. The definite echoes we 
can detect are apt to be after Ovid, or Horace, e. g.: 

" Apollo, seemed it now, perverse had thrown 
Quiver and bow away, the lyre alone 
Sufficed" (p. 89). 

Cf. Horace, O. II 10, 17-20. 

But these are mere faint figures of speech at best. With how 
different a hand does Mr. Browning sketch in his mediaeval 
detail, though he does declare that it "was purposely of no more 
importance than a background requires " (p. 74). 

" May Boniface be duly damned for this ! 
Howled some old Ghibellin, as up he turned, 
From the wet heap of rubbish where they burned 
His house, a little skull with dazzling teeth " (p. 101). 

Such drawing as this, or the Ordering of the Tomb at St. 
Praxed's (p. 348), could only be attained by one who had com- 
pletely and lovingly immersed himself in the very spirit of that 
alien age. To most of us the Hellas of the 5th or 4th century is 
infinitely nearer and more intelligible than the Lombardy of 
Eccelino Romano and Azzo of Este. If it be asked whether 
Browning in his prime ever depicted that Hellenic life, you will 
probably mention Cleon (1855, pp. 358-61). But not even Cleon 
himself— much less his friend the tyrant — is drawn from life. The 
color, the background, is vivid and beautiful, but cannot be local- 
ized anywhere. The all-accomplished Cleon, who shapes epics 
and folksong, sculptures the sun-god and paints the Stoa, writes 
inventively on music and destructively on psychology, even if 
Greek at all, is so utterly a character of the Decadence that he 
seems almost nearer to Michael Angelo than to Phidias. The 
main lesson of the poem, if I grasp its meaning, is that every 
thoughtful pagan was a bewildered pessimist : and this doctrine 
(which I am most reluctant to accept) is enforced with arguments 
as modern as they are subtle, in a style no Greek ever wrote, or 
could have understood. 

Balaustion's Adventure appeared, as we said, in the poet's 
sixtieth year. It includes a paraphrase, often interrupted, of 
nearly the entire Alkestis. The metre is blank verse throughout. 
Four years later he printed a second Adventure of Balaustion, 
called Aristophanes' Apology, in which the Euripidean tragedy, 
Heracles Mad, is recited in an episode by the Rhodian girl, but 
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without interruption. The choral odes are, moreover, rhymed. 
Finally, two years later still, the Agamemnon of Aeschylos, 
commanded, he says (p. 831), by Thomas Carlyle, was published 
as a translation pure and simple, with merely a brief prose preface 
in which he claims the merit of absolute literalness. 

These are our chief landmarks, and they clearly show that it 
was only very gradually and, as it were, accidentally that Mr. 
Browning became a translator, even in his old age. It is difficult 
to imagine him assuming patiently and for long periods the 
attitude of a merely passive interpreter, as Longfellow did so 
contentedly till all the hundred cantos of the Commedia were 
faithfully Englished, line for line. As a matter of fact, the 
Alkestis Version is but part — indeed, . hardly a third in total 
amount — of an eager, subtle and far-reaching argument, a far 
deeper psychological study than Euripides ever dreamed of! 
The second poem, 'Aristophanes' Apology,' is four times as long 
as any extant Greek tragedy. 

It was not strange that Browning was attracted to Euripides, 
and felt him to be among all the great ancient poets the most 
modern, or, as Mrs. Browning had called him, 

" Euripides 
The human, with his droppings of warm tears." 

Euripides, like Mr. Browning himself, was a bold innovator. 
Both used the dramatic form for materials, and in a spirit, which 
their conservative contemporaries angrily stigmatized as undra- 
matic. It is indeed difficult to imagine all the monologues of 
Paracelsus tolerated at full length in any theatre. So Aristoph- 
anes ridiculed Euripides, particularly (Ran. passim, especially vss. 
1182-1247), f° r his long prologues and messengers' descriptions. 

Still, the Greek poet is almost always, at least, describing 
actions, not merely emotions. Balaustion — that is, Mr. Browning 
— constantly interrupts the speakers in the Alkestis, and chiefly 
to tell, sometimes at great length, what they are thinking about. 
For instance (pp. 618-19), to the slave who has entertained 
Heracles with such ill grace, seventy (extra-Euripidean) lines are 
devoted, in order to make clear why his shallow mind misliked, 
and failed to recognize, the hero. 

When we chance to be in full agreement with this additional 
chorus, as we may call it, it is thoroughly enjoyable. Thus for 
every word of contempt poured on the selfish and cowardly 
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Admetos, all thanks. Even Prof. Moulton's persuasiveness can 
make no hero of him ! On the other hand, Mr. Browning has 
seized upon Herakles as the chief heroic figure, and has lavished 
upon him a wealth and splendor of description and eulogy that 
quite overwhelm the slight sketch in the Greek original. This 
has been very fully set forth by Prof. Verrall in his recent book, 
' Euripides the Rationalist.' Whatever Euripides' artistic purpose 
may have been, his title itself points out decisively the truly 
central character, the heroine of the play. Heracles seems 
unmistakably a comic figure in great part. His voracity and 
drunkenness help more than aught else to explain why this 
piece was performed fourth in Euripides' tetralogy, in the place 
of the regular farcical afterpiece with chorus of satyrs, of which 
the Cyclops is the only extant example. Prof. Verrall, indeed, 
believes that the drama as a whole was chiefly planned to destroy 
all belief in the death and resurrection of Alkestis. He thinks 
every intelligent listener perceived, if he did not share, the poet's 
belief that Alkestis merely swooned from nervousness under the 
delusion of a doom appointed her, and that Heracles found her 
recovering as naturally as Juliet. 

Prof. Verrall's ingenious argument will hardly convince those 
who, despite all the incongruities and distressing silences of the 
little play, have learned, with Milton, to love the heroic wife and 
mother. That we all wish the drama somewhat other, or more, 
than it is may be frankly confessed. Above all, no one would 
grudge Admetos a scene in which he should be reluctantly con- 
vinced by his queen that it is as clearly his duty to live for his 
people as it is her privilege to die for him. We are unable to 
"supply.it from the context" or calmly take it for granted as 
self-evident. 

On the whole, Browning (who is Balaustion) perhaps holds a 
brief for Euripides as compared with his two less-criticised 
brethren. Still, he not only goes on, nominally under the Greek 
poet's inspiration, to sketch out at the close (pp. 625-7) his own 
radically different treatment of the theme, in which Alkestis 
drives the hard but irrevocable bargain with Apollo beforehand, 
without her husband's knowledge ; but both here and once before 
(p. 616, when the chorus fails to show Admetos and his father 
that they are both alike ignoble) it is confessed that Sophocles 
would have guided the action more worthily. 

It may be mentioned here that very near the end of his life 
Mr. Browning composed a sort of Prologue in Heaven for the 
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Alkestis : a dialogue between Apollo and the Fates. The Greek 
element in this poem is not large. 

To sum up, then : Mr. Browning's keen, alert critical powers 
have thrown many a brilliant cross-light on this perplexing little 
drama — his descriptions of Death, of Heracles, and other pass- 
ages are splendid creative poetry in themselves — but it is impos- 
sible to accept his version of the Greek play as a finality. Indeed 
his own preference would doubtless have been to arouse and 
interest rather than to satisfy a passive circle of disciples. He 
tells us so plainly (p. 625), taking his own place among — 

" poets, the one royal race 
That ever was, or will be, in this world ! 
They give no gift that bounds itself and ends 
I' the giving and the taking." 

He bids us all — 

"share the poet's privilege, 
Bring forth new good, new beauty, from the old." 

There are many little wilfulnesses of expression, largely due to 
an intermittent struggle for absolute literalness ; e. g. the first 
three Greek words, *Q Su/iar 'a6>i/t«' are rendered (p. 605) " O 
Admeteian domes." Neither the word dome nor the plural form 
can be defended on English soil. Indeed there were no domes in 
Euripides' time, much less in Admetos' day. Such a method 
would make Antigone hail her kinswoman in the first verse of 
Sophocles' masterpiece : 

"O common self-sistered Ismene's head"! 

But Browning, happily, forgets such pedantries, for the most part, 
in the delight of a poet who is interpreting a poet. 

The favorite Browningesque forms 'o' the,' 'i' the,' etc., are not 
noticeably frequent in these versions. They are no doubt due 
largely to the overcrowding of Browning's own lines with 
weighted thought, and this pressure is naturally less felt in trans- 
lation. Moreover, though no chronological study of the appear- 
ance and growth of this trick in Browning's style is known to me, 
I have always supposed that it developed not under Greek but 
Italian influence, and was an effort to emulate the tempting del, 
al, dal, etc.: "del bel paese dove il si suona." See especially the 
'Stornelli' in Fra Lippo Lippi (pp. 342-5): "Flower o' the 
broom," " Flower o' the clove," etc. 
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Mr. Browning's transliteration of Greek names caused much 
angry and excited discussion. Few even among professional 
scholars, in work intended only for learned readers, have ever 
gone so far toward literalness. His endings -os and -on, -oi and 
-at, his persistent use of k, even where c would have the same 
sound, all this gained few adherents — and of those few some have 
gradually back-slidden into the more familiar forms. ("And in 
that number am I found, myself," as Dante's Virgil puts it !) 

Two points only I will make in passing. First, any word once 
well known and fixed in English literature escapes from the 
power of scholars to mar or to correct. Aigospotamoi may be, 
perhaps, successfully taught to another generation, but Athenai 
for Athens, never. 

And, secondly, Mr. Browning's rejection of y, and substitution 
of u, in words like Pnyx, Thucydides, Aeschylus, etc., is a sin 
against the very accuracy he sought. The Greeks used at will, 
for this one vowel, two forms, quite like our V and Y. The 
simpler V only was taken over in the early Roman alphabet, and 
eventually differentiated into our V and U. In Homeric Greek 
it probably had everywhere the sound of oo in moon. In Roman 
speech that value for U has remained unaltered down to the 
present moment. But in Greek this vowel later underwent 
exactly the same modification as in French (or as the 'u with 
umlaut' in German. In order to represent this modified or 
'broken' Greek U accurately in transliterating Greek names — 
and for no other purpose whatsoever — the Romans borrowed 
'upsilon' a second time, with the form Y. The Greek name 
and value are still retained in various modern languages. This 
' breaking ' of U did not extend to the Greek diphthongs or, ay, 
EY. Indeed, oy assumed in Attic Greek, and has kept ever 
since, the original or 'unbroken' phonetic value of early y. 

So, when Cicero transliterated eoYKYAlAHS as Thucydides, he 
represented every sound of the Greek word with painful accuracy. 
Mr. Browning writes Thoukudides. The k can be defended, since 
we would no longer give c the sound intended. The unlovely ou 
in the first syllable does no harm, unless it mislead any to pro- 
nounce as in thou. But the u in the second syllable certainly 
suggests the sound of could, or else of cud, which is much farther 
from the truth (hud) than is our kid (or Cid). But enough 
surely of such philological quiddities ! The little I had to offer 
of carping criticism on details is intentionally disposed of thus 
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early, that our discussion of Mr. Browning's later work may 
proceed upon larger lines. 

The criticisms, good and bad, upon his Balaustion evidently 
drove Mr. Browning to a far more exhaustive study of the entire 
field covered by Greek drama. Aristophanes' Apology (1875) is 
a remarkably learned work, which Balaustion (1871) is not. 
Already in Fifine (1872) we find a line (p. 715 = Prometh. 116), 
and again a phrase (p. 734, from Prometh. 518), from Aeschylos' 
Prometheus quoted — dragged in. in good sooth — in English 
letters ! The myth followed by Euripides in his Helen (that only 
a phantom of the famous beauty was carried away by Paris and 
fought for so long) is beautifully told (p. 707) — for its own sake, 
again, rather than for any especial appropriateness — in the course 
of the same most un-Hellenic poem. 1 Other similar indications 
in verse written during this Olympic period '71-75 could be 
named. 

All "this learning is," however, as Mr. Symonds has well said 
(Academy, April 17, 1875), "lightly borne" in the Apology. It 
is indeed all built, by a great constructive and imaginative poet, 
into a grand dramatic scene. The first adventure of Balaustion, 
in the Syracusan harbor, was a beautiful invention, and the thou- 
sands of pallid-faced Athenian captives, the wreck of that glorious 
expedition which had left Athens stripped of wealth and men, 
formed a background at once tragic and historical. Infinitely 
more impressive, however, is this later dialogue, when the Long 
Walls themselves seem already tottering, and the fleet of Lysan- 
der hovers like a black shadow in the offing. This gives a bitter 
mockery to Aristophanes' words of braggadocio, when he claims 
that his comedies have led the Athenians to accept wisely the 
blessings of honorable peace (p. 650) : 

" Such was my purpose : it succeeds, I say ! 
Have not we beaten Kallikratidas? 
Not humbled Sparta ? Peace awaits our word. 
My after-counsels scarce need fear repulse. 
Athenai, taught prosperity has wings, 
Cages the glad recapture. 

Demos . . . sways and sits 
Monarch of Hellas ! Ay, and sage again, 
No longer jeopardizes chieftainship." 

From such dreams the awakening was to be bitter indeed ! 

1 This turn of the Helen-myth is traced to Stesichoros. See Plato, Phaedr. 
243 A. 
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That Mr. Browning is, in this great scene, just to Aristophanes, 
whom he hates, and only just to Euripides, whom he reveres, few 
will contend. Indeed, many untimely concessions and self-con- 
tradicting boasts are put into the half-drunken comedian's mouth, 
which too often remind us that he who works the wires detests 
his puppet. (For those who quail at the entire dialogue, a 
briefer test of the treatment accorded to Aristophanes may be 
seen in the outline Balaustion gives of his masterpiece, the Frogs : 
Cambridge edition, p. 678, second column.) 

Still, the scene is nobly and imaginatively planned and executed. 
Let us recall it in brief outline. The tidings of Euripides' death, 
and the aged Sophocles' entrance with the command that his own 
next chorus shall appear in mourning for his rival, have inter- 
rupted (p. 639) the festive supper with which Aristophanes and 
his crew celebrate the success of his comedy, the Thesmophori- 
azousai, wherein the great departed poet himself had been 
"monkeyed to heart's content that morning" (p. 633). Half 
sobered to regret, and half defiant, the master of the revels now 
leads his troop (p. 633) to storm the hospitable doors of Rhodian 
Balaustion and her Phocian husband, the two known even in 
Athens as Euripides' staunchest admirers. Here, deserted by 
his timid band, Aristophanes alone withstands the wondering 
eyes of — 

"Statuesque Balaustion pedestalled 
On much disapprobation " (p. 634), 

and makes defence, rather than apology, for his art. 

Perhaps it is irreverent to desire that the gifts of gods, or 
Titans, were other than they are. Else we would dare wish Mr. 
Browning had actually given us here a dramatic form, if only, as 
in ' In a Balcony,' without change of scene ; and we will add, yet 
more audaciously, something of Hellenic restraint and limitation 
would not have injured it. One of Aristophanes' speeches (pp. 
644-53) is longer than the whole Greek drama of Alkestis, and 
Balaustion's reply — a young matron's to a midnight reveler — 
(pp. 653-9) quite equals the entire dialogue of the same Greek 
play, apart from the choral songs. Into a really dramatic 
Apology such as is here imagined, the version of an entire Greek 
tragedy could hardly have been thrust. But at least the fine 
choral ode in the Heracles Mad, glancing at all the hero's chief 
exploits, might still have been utilized quite as effectively as is, in 
the actual poem of Mr. Browning, the beautiful fragment from 
the Kresphontes, on the blessedness of peace. 
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Much of the whole argument in Aristophanes' Apology is so 
abstruse, so rapid, so allusive, that it needs more comment and 
elucidation than any Hellenic tragedy or Pindaric ode. Such a 
comment it must some day have, for here, in rugged verse, is 
much of the best literary criticism Greek drama has ever received. 
Thus three lines (p. 632) sum up Euripides' main purpose better 
than Mr. Verrall's heavy volume : 

" Because Euripides shrank not to teach, 
If gods be strong and wicked, man, though weak, 
May prove their match by willing to be good." 

The action of the Athenians, in fining Phrynichos for reminding 
them in drama of their own folly and of recent loss, has waited 
twenty-four centuries for this couplet (p. 630) to give the coup de 

gr&ce : 

" Ah my poor people, whose prompt remedy 
Was — fine the poet, not reform thyself!" 

Yet this poem as a whole — a mine of wealth to scholars, full of 
thrilling inspiration to the poetic soul — is, I fully believe, a sealed 
book, a hopelessly bolted gate, to the average reader. He must 
answer "No" when Browning asks (p. 630): 

" May not looks be told, 
Gesture made speech, and speech so amplified 
That words find bloodwarmth which, coldwrit, they lose?" 

Still, the classical student may well keep the volume open upon 
his drawing-room table, with scores of the lines marked for the 
stranger's casual eye to catch upon. When was the death of the 
triumphant artist ever so nobly announced (p. 630) ? 

" ' Speak good words !' Much misgiving faltered I. 
' Good words, the best, Balaustion ! He is crowned, 
Gone with his Attic ivy home to feast, 
Since Aischulos required companionship. 
Pour a libation for Euripides ! ' " 

Even the hint of Shakespeare, if it is he (p. 675), as the future 
master who shall combine all the chords of tragedy and comedy, 
is not too broad and does no violence to the probabilities. 
Indeed, Plato's Symposium culminates (223 D) in nearly the 
same thought. 

The consummate stroke of genius, in building up this plot, was 
the identification of Balaustion's husband (pp. 679-80) with that 
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unnamed Phocian who, as Plutarch says (Lysander, §XV), saved 
helpless Athens by aptly quoting, in the angry council of her 
victors, a passage from Euripides' Electra. 1 This makes a mag- 
nificent response of destiny to Aristophanes' freshly-remembered 
boast. Not he, but dead Euripides, through the lips of his two 
faithful adherents, snatches for Athens the only peace and rest 
she can possibly obtain in her utter failure and wreck. 

Of course, with all its accurate and wide-gathered learning, 
Aristophanes' Apology is not precisely a safe source of infor- 
mation on the detailed history of Attic drama. Most of Aris- 
tophanes' words are deliberately distorted from the truth as Mr. 
Browning sees it. The counter-argument is sometimes only less 
partial in the other direction. Of actual slips, or even Homeric 
nods, on Mr. Browning's part, very few have been noted ; but 
(p. 676) certainly not — 

" Once and only once, trod stage, 
Sang and touched lyre in person, in his youth, 
Our Sophokles, — youth, beauty, dedicate 
To Thamuris who named the Tragedy." 

That story of Sophocles' dramatic appearance is well authenti- 
cated, but no better than another, which interests me far more. 
He appeared 2 also in 'Nausicaa, or the Washers,' and won great 
applause by his skilful dancing and ball-play in the character of — 
Nausicaa herself! That this also was in his beardless youth is 
more than probable. Again, p. 637, it is asserted that Euripides 
"doled out" but five satyr-dramas. Seven or eight were extant 
in Alexandrian times, and there is no reason to think he ever 
omitted the comic afterpiece, unless the Alkestis be accounted 
such an exception. 

Between the Alkestis, as encrusted in the early Balaustion poem, 
and the Heracles Mad, which the young Rhodian matron (against 
all the probabilities) now recites entire to the unwearied reveler 
before the long, sleepless night is over — the link between these 
two translations, I say, is found in these words (p. 633) : 

" The sweet and strange Alkestis, which saved me, 
. . . ends nowise, to my mind, 
In pardon of Admetos. Hearts are fain 
To follow cheerful weary Herakles 

1 Electra 166-7. The rendering is very free. 

2 Vide Nauck, Frag. Trag. Graec. 2 , p. 228. 
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Striding away from the huge gratitude, 
Bound on the next new labor 'height o'er height 
Ever surmounting — destiny's decree ! ' 
Thither He helps us : that's the story's end !" 

For myself, I still believe Euripides named his drama aright, 
the Alkestis. In order to create there an adequate hero, Mr. 
Browning has put into his own poem of Balaustion several 
magnificent descriptions of Heracles, digressions upon his heroism 
and his exploits — in short, an overwhelming mass of material 
which only a poet can find between the lines of Euripides' brief 
and slight melodrama. With that method of viewing the Alkestis 
he is here imperially consistent. 

The Heracles Mad, too, answers better to such an introduction 
as this than any other extant tragedy would have done; but by 
no means perfectly — though Balaustion calls it "the perfect 
piece," as she begins the recital. It is, indeed, largely filled with 
the praises of Heracles. The first half, however, describing his 
return from Hades, prompt rescue of his wife and children, and 
vengeance on the murderous King Lykos, would have been more 
effective than the whole. 

When Frenzy, led thither reluctant by Iris at Hero's bidding, 
comes, in the moment of his triumph, and turns the hero's hand 
against those very sons whose lives he has just saved — it is hard 
to see any sequence in such a plot. Not only are these gods 
"strong and wicked," but the poet here as elsewhere seems 
really to have a secondary purpose, viz. to raise a doubt whether 
such gods can really exist at all. We join in Heracles' cry : 

" Who would pray 
To such a goddess ? — that begrudging Zeus 
Because he loved a woman, ruins me, — 
Lover of Hellas, faultless of the wrong ! " 

If Browning felt, in Euripides' art, any such subtle double 
purpose — the agnostic philosopher staying the dramatist's hand 
— it would only attract the more the most subtle of all poets. 
That such casuistry is effectively dramatic, however, will hardly 
be maintained. This most powerful, perverse and perplexing 
tragedy, Heracles Mad, Mr. Browning has rendered with unflinch- 
ing literalness. Where Mr. Coleridge, in his excellent prose 
version, dilutes Heracles' line upon the ingratitude of the Thebans 
whom he had saved of old : 
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lianas de Mifvfiv, as erXijf, airernvtrav ; 

into 'Do they make so light of my hard warring with the 
Minyae?," Mr. Browning gives us the coarse, rugged truth : 

"The Minuae-wars I waged, — they spat forth these?" 

Sometimes this very literalness in words leads the reader far 
astray, as when mention of "skipping beyond the Atlantic 
bounds" occurs in the Greek text and is echoed without comment. 

The choral songs are translated in rhymed verses of various 
lengths and irregular sequences, with no attempt to preserve any 
Greek movement — not even the pairing of stanzas in strophe and 
antistrophe. In these rhymed passages, of course, absolute liter- 
alness cannot be demanded, nor attained. Yet Mr. Browning, 
who in easy mastery of rhyme is perhaps the superior even of 
Riickert, often achieves the impossible. The little detail he has 
added is rarely modern or in any way un-Hellenic. Indeed, the 
minute faithfulness and self-suppression of this task must have 
been most irksome to a nature so alert and self-moved. If, as 
before, he felt that Sophocles, or himself, could have carried the 
plot to a fitter issue, it is nowhere indicated, nor glanced at by a 
word. Even when the long recitation is done, Aristophanes 
himself, advocatus diaboli though he is, hardly hints at any flaw 
in "the perfect piece." 

We are, however, conscious that Mr. Browning, or his lovely 
Balaustion, holds no brief, this time, upon the whole, for Eurip- 
ides alone, but rather for the great tragic trio among whom death 
has just made all rivalry impossible; or, again, for the nobler, 
serious art, against lawlessness, obscenity, mere catering to the 
vulgar taste, as personified (not with impartial justice) in the 
greatest comic poet of all time, Aristophanes. Though the first 
quotation that occurs, early, in the Apology is from the Euri- 
pidean Heraclidae, it is hardly approved by the speaker. 1 A few 
lines later a splendid figure reminds us naturally of Aeschylus' 
greatest trilogy : 

1 Or didst thou sigh 
Rightly with thy Makaria? "After life, 
Better no sentiency than turbulence ; 
Death cures the low contention." Be it so ! 
Yet progress means contention, to my mind.-/ 

P. 629. This seems to give the essence of Macaria's last words. Cf. Eurip. 
Heracl., vss. 591-6; but the version is a very free one! 
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" Memories asleep, as, at the altar foot, 
Those Furies in the Oresteian song " (p. 629). 

And presently we have the masters of tragedy all worthily 
grouped : 

"What hinders that we treat this tragic theme 
As the Three taught when either woke some woe, 
— How Klutaimnestra hated, what the pride 
Of Iokaste, why Medeia clove 
Nature asunder" — (Ibid.). 1 

We should hardly be surprised, then, that the next essay in 
translation was from Aeschylus. To Sophocles, as the calm, 
steadfast master of an art that seems as effortless as Raphael's, 
Mr. Browning would, it will doubtless be agreed, be naturally 
less attracted. In Aeschylus, as in Euripides, there is felt the 
fierce strife of a transitional age. He is, however, the spokesman 
of a triumphant generation, the singer of that Salaminian victory 
which, more than almost any other battle, might well seem to 
have been miraculously decided by divine interposition. Right 
is supreme, in all his dramas. Even the wild Oresteian trilogy, 
seen as a whole, ends in reconcilement and peace at last. Mr. 
Browning's Agamemnon is therefore truly but a fragment, as is 
the Prometheus play, which alone remains extant. Each is but 
the first third of a three-act drama. 

For this and many other reasons, the Heracles, not the later 
Agamemnon, seems to me Mr. Browning's completest success in 
translation. In the case of foreign poems so elaborate both in 
thought and in metrical structure as is any Greek tragedy, there 
are two widely divergent roads open to the translator. Prof. 
Jebb's and Mr. Fitzgerald's treatment, respectively, of the Oedi- 
pus plays will best illustrate both. Prof. Jebb, in masterly prose, 
expresses every shade of the thought which close literalness or 
freer paraphrase, according as need and idiom serve, can repro- 
duce in English at all. For the metrical form we must depend 
wholly upon the Greek text, which Mr. Jebb gives us in parallel 
pages. Mr. Fitzgerald, unsurpassed master of rhythm and phrase, 
has built up a single splendid poem on the general lines of the 
Greek Oedipus tragedies, fusing the two, re-arranging, suppress- 
ing, even adding a word, a verse, an ode, whenever his artistic 

'The choice of three impious women as types may merely indicate how 
much there was in common, after all, in the three masters. 
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sense has demanded it. Neither, of course, is Sophocles' very 
soul — or body. Yet each of these two translators has set up a 
high yet attainable goal — and has measurably attained it. 

Mr. Browning twice attempted, like the Colossus that he was, 
to bestride that wide divergence between the two methods. He 
undertakes to be absolutely literal — and yet to make each line 
poetical, each choral ode a rhythmic, rhymed, ornate English 
poem. Absolute success was unattainable. No language is so 
elastic as to bear that strain. The result in the Heracles is, 
however, a marvelous approach to the Greek thought, and, at 
the same time, a form which, while quite unlike the Greek, is for 
the most part poetical, graceful and natural. 

As to the Agamemnon, I wish to speak most seriously and 
with fullest humility. There is a great deal in the Greek play I 
never understood. A few passages I used to have irreverent 
doubts whether even the professor, even the poet himself, could 
fathom ! But there really are also a great many lines where I 
can only construe and comprehend Mr. Browning's rugged verse 
when I have the Greek before me to interpret it. 1 

In other words : Aeschylus' thought, above all in this drama, 
is tenser, swifter, loftier far than Euripides' could ever be. His 
language and rhythmic movement, on the other hand, are also 
incomparably more rapid, remote and difficult than anything the 
later poet has left us. When Mr. Browning attempts to render 
these most difficult Aeschylean choral songs in English verse, and 
rhymed verse, and at the same time to be ruggedly, solemnly, 
absolutely literal, the result is too often but the disjecta membra 
of articulate speech and connected thought. 

Let us take a passage almost at random : 

" Only have care lest grudge of any gods disturb 
With cloud the unsullied shine of that great force, the curb 
Of Troia, struck with damp 
Beforehand in the camp ! 
For envyingly is 
The maiden Artemis 

Toward — her father's flying hounds — this house — 
The sacrificers of the piteous 
And cowering beast." 

1 When this paper was first read, as a lecture before the Boston Browning 
Society, this last statement was heartily echoed by the best-known school- 
master in America. 
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With all reverence for the subtlest thinker and the most 
ingenious rhymer who has used our English speech, I submit 
that this is not intelligible to any English reader; it does not 
even construe (no one can parse envyingly) ; and rhymes like is 
with Artemis, house with piteous are no true ornament. The 
latter, indeed, almost rivals our gentle Emerson's bold rhyme of 
bear with — woodpecker ! In the Greek original this is a loftily 
poetical passage. The comparison of the Atridae to a pair of 
eagles, the winged hounds of Zeus (Ag. 49-54), is one of the 
lordliest in all poetry, and must have made Pindar hail a kindred 
spirit — if he had not descried him long before — beyond the 
hostile Attic border. But — 

We must, I think, inscribe upon this powerful, and often 
splendid, piece of translation the epitaph of Phaethon (Ovid, 
Met. II 327-8). 

In any case, the Agamemnon should not be studied or read 
alone, but always with the Choephoroi and Eumenides. If the 
splendors of Morshead's 'House of Atreus' make too vivid an 
impression of horror upon the imagination, the version of Miss 
Anna Swanwick, while tamer, is at the same time closer in detail 
to the Greek text. Mr. Moulton's recitations, which stamp so 
effectively upon our imagination the large general outlines of the 
trilogy, are based upon a very free old version, which he has 
arranged, cut and modified every way to make it rhetorically 
more effective, and which he still modifies in the same direction 
at each repetition. This is, of course, but one evidence of his 
artistic skill, which has already given a great stimulus to the 
popular interest in the masterpieces of Greek drama. 

Perhaps a word will be expected upon the poem called Num- 
pholeptos. The title is certainly Greek, and means, just as Mr. 
Browning says, 'rapt by a nymph'; but beyond that there is not 
a single word in Mr. Browning's explanation, nor even in the 
poem itself, that stoops to the level of our comprehension. 
Rather than close with that humiliating confession, let us add a 
word upon the latest Hellenic poem of Mr. Browning. 

Pheidippides is in no sense a translation. The encounter of 
the gallant runner and the great god Pan is one of the many 
marvels with which Herodotus embroiders the story of the 
Persian wars (Herod. VI 105-6). The latter end of the tale is, 
however (as Mr. Cooke's most helpful handbook states), a 
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modern invention, though the notion that an early heroic death 
is the gods' greatest boon is also Herodotean. 1 The metre of 
this poem interests me, for it appears to be Mr. Browning's 
suggestion for a rhymed approximation to the hexameter. 

" Halt Pheidippides ! — halt I did, my brain of a whirl : 

" Hither to me ! Why pale in my presence ?" he gracious began. 

" How is it, — Athens only in Hellas holds me aloof?" 

These lines lack only a final syllable each to be remarkably 
perfect heroic verse. 

Let us end with a word of good omen, which the master uttered 
of his hero, and we may say in turn of him, in all confidence and 
trust — 

" So is Pheidippides happy forever, — the noble strong man." 

Mr. Browning was too noble, too strong, too fully alive, ever to 
be merely a servile translator. His great experiments in this 
field have shed a flood of light on the theory and the art of 
translation. One of these experiments, the Heracles, may long 
remain the best single version in English of a masterly Greek 
drama. His original writing upon classical subjects — above all 
the Apology — is even more instructive, and deeply learned as 
well. But the creative genius of Mr. Browning himself is as 
remote as could well be from classicism. Upon the most perfect 
masterpieces of Hellenic poetry — the Odyssey, the Antigone, the 
odes of Pindar — he has hardly uttered a word. They may have 
moved him no more than the Parthenon — whether as a glorious 
ruin to-day or in all its original splendor — would have moved the 
artist who had put his whole soul into the groined arches, the 
clustered statues, the heaven-scaling spires of a Gothic cathedral. 

W. C. Lawton. 
'See e. g. the famous tale of Cleobis and Biton, Herod. I 31. 



